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in regard to every technical point that can be raised, Belgium has been 
wholly in the right. The author, who is Belgian consul at Edinburgh, 
is personally acquainted with most of the Belgians who have helped 
to make recent history. He has enjoyed the confidence of King 
Albert. Moreover, since almost the beginning of hostilities he has 
been present at the scene of events as war correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle. He is thus well fitted to write of Belgium's political situa- 
tion at the beginning of the war, of the character and aims of King 
Albert as compared with those of his predecessor, King Leopold, of 
the character of the Belgian people as a whole, and of their temper 
during the early stages of the struggle. Logically and vividly he 
depicts the progress of events within the stricken country, noting 
some facts not widely known — such as the smallness of the garrisons 
in the forts around Liege — and explaining some facts not generally 
understood — the fact, for example, that the Liege forts held out 
so much longer than the town. On the whole, he emphasizes most 
heavily the fact that Belgium was forced to undertake far more than 
was originally contemplated in her own or the Allies' plans of defense. 
"The Belgian plan of campaign was extraordinarily simple, but it 
implied two assumptions. The Belgians were to limit themselves 
to a vigorous defensive; the French were to follow up with a vigor- 
ous offensive. Belgium did not limit herself to the defensive. Belgium 
diverted against herself the whole weight of the German attack. 
On the other hand, France did not at once take up a vigorous offensive. 
France made her imprudent and premature effort in the direction of 
Alsace-Lorraine." These general assertions are confirmed and their 
consequences developed in striking detail. But although Dr. Sarolea's 
book will appeal to all friends of Belgium as an eloquent and well- 
informed presentation of her point of view, it contains rather little 
that is new in the way of either military or political knowledge. 



Visions and Revisions. By John Cowpeb Powts. New York: 
G. Arnold Shaw, 1915. 

Mr. Powys is a critic of astonishing brilliancy and insight. Among 
modern writers upon literature there are few who approach him in 
the power of perfectly identifying himself with the spirit of the writer 
whom he describes; there is hardly one who so often gives the reader 
occasion for a kind of inward shout of joy. A hatred of shallow creeds 
and narrow dogmas gives vigor and point to his style; a serious and 
profound feeling for life as a whole lends fervor to his appreciation of 
strong thoughts and beautiful imaginings. And about the greatest of 
the writers of whom he treats — about Shakespeare, about Goethe, 
about Dante, about Dickens — he is in the main tremendously right. 
There can be no question of his power to guide and almost miracu- 
lously to deepen appreciation. 

This, in fact, is all that he professes to do. He disclaims philo- 
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sophic narrowness, and simply relates the adventures of his own soul. 
And yet he has a philosophy — of course. "If there is any unity in 
these essays," he writes, "it will be found in a blurred and stammered 
attempt to indicate how far it may be possible, in spite of the limi- 
tations of our ordinary nature, to live in the light of the 'grand style.' 
... I mean that we can live in the atmosphere, the temper, the mood, 
the attitude toward things which 'the grand style' they [the great 
writers] use, evokes and sustains." And the users of the 'grand 
style' are those who have learned that the most important thing 
in the world is to realize to the fullest limit of their consciousness 
what it means to be born a Man. All this "has nothing to do with 
'right' or 'wrong.' . . . The whole thing consists in growing vividly 
conscious of those moods and events which are permanent and human 
as compared with other moods and events which are transitory and 
unimportant." 

This approach to criticism is immensely attractive, in the first 
place just because it gives a superior significance to the great writers, 
defying the curse of philistinism and reconciling one's moral with 
one's esthetic feelings; in the second place, because it suggests the 
possibility of finding a noble and satisfying way of life outside the 
narrow confines of any moral system or religious creed — in human 
nature itself as found at its strongest and freest in great literature. 

As one reads on, one discovers that nothing annoys Mr. Powys so 
much as a shallow optimism. In this feeling one is inclined to join. 
Nothing is more annoying than a shallow optimism. If there is much 
in this world that is unaccountably good, there is much also that is 
unaccountably evil, and to profess disbelief in the latter smacks of 
ignorance or hypocrisy. Mr. Powys, moreover, shows no exclusive 
preference for those writers who begin with the thesis that "life is a 
tale told by an idiot," and end with it. Nevertheless, his pessimism 
goes deep. One begins to see, moreover, that he recommends not 
merely courage and resignation to the will of the gods, but almost any 
form of esthetic escape from the inconsistency and cruelty of life 
which a kind of fundamental decency permits. Thus he commends 
somewhat extravagantly the epicureanism of Pater, the poses and 
caprices of Charles Lamb, deepening these attitudes toward life to 
profundity and exalting them to heroism. 

Just what this point of view may ultimately mean may be best 
seen in that passage in which Mr. Powys describes his manner of 
instructing "the Innocents" in regard to the philosophy of Walter 
Pater. "I try to explain," he informs us, "how ... it is our right 
to test every single experience that life can offer, short of those which 
would make things harder, narrower, less easy, for 'the other person.' 
And if my Innocents ask — as they sometimes do — Innocents are like 
that! — 'Why must we consider the other person?' I answer* — for no 
reason, and under no threat or danger or categorical imperative; 
but simply because we have grown to be the sort of animal, the sort 
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of queer fish, who cannot do the things 'that he would.' It is not, 
I try to indicate, a case of conscience; it is a matter of taste. ..." 
In opposition to the point of view so consistently and successfully 
applied to criticism by Mr. Powys, it is possible to urge that the 
great writers are not, after all, "the Law and the Prophets"; that 
the untutored mind may without them discover the way of life through 
religious intuition; that what the untutored mind really lacks and 
what the great writers teach is tolerance, catholicity, that power of 
imaginative sympathy which makes man feel less lonely and gives 
a touch of dignity to his poor estate. And if one, may be permitted 
to emulate a certain comfortable brusqueness of speech in which 
Mr. Powys sometimes indulges, one may suggest that to call the 
sense of right and wrong a "matter of taste" is perhaps quite as 
much damned foolishness as are some other things; that it is, possibly, 
to quote the words of Manson in The Servant in the House, "both 
foolish and damned." 



